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PREFACE. 



The importance of the subject under consideration, ren- 
ders an apology unnecessary for the appearance of the 
following work. Elocution has now become a science^ 
clothed in all the dignity and amenable to the unbending 
laws of an inductive philosophy. We, therefore, offer no 
idle and unmeaning excuses. The only question that can 
arise is, as to the manner of instruction. If any are dis- 
posed to reiterate the hackneyed cry of *' innovation," w6 
refer them to high authority. We make no ostentatious 
pretensions to originality ; we claim nothing for ourselves, 
but walk humbly in the footsteps of our illustrious predeces- 
sors. The synopsis we have given, is essentially the system 
developed in the elegant and masterly essays of Dr. Rush 
and Prof. Barber. Fortunate for a science when it can 
boast such advocates. True, we have consulted numerous 
other authors on the subject, and have endeavored to collo- 
cate and condense their various excellences, so far as dif- 
ferent systems would permit ; the whole has been arranged 
and modified as experience has suggested, and adapted to 
practical instruction. Among those we have examined, are, 
Kush, Barber, Porter, Austin, Steele, Walker, Sheridan, 
Abercrombie, Russell and Bronson. We were induced to 
prepare the Rudiments of Elocution from repeated requests 
from different quarters. Rush's Philosophy of the Human 
Voice (the most perfect work of the kind in any language,) 
was considered too voluminous and expensive, and indeed 
was never intended as a text hook. Prof. Barber's Gram - 
mar of Elocution was out of print, and its author in Eu- 
rope ; and without any invidious references to other distin- 
guished works, all of which have their peculiar excellen- 
ces, we had a decided preference for the system we have 
presented. We have chosen, to display the various func- 
tions of the voice, selections, not only from the standard 
writers of the present age, but also from the golden sources 
of the past — productions which posterity has sanctioned, and 
over which time has no power. We have spared no labor 
in the research, and we flatter ourselves they will be found 
pertinent illustrations. We acknowledge our indebtedness 
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to the invaluable work by Prof. Barber, and have unhesita- 
tingly availed ourselves of his combinations of consonant 
sounds. The section on " Measure of Speech," we have 
copied entire, from the same work. It is profound, original, 
and eminently practical, and is the system of " scoring,'*^ 
as developed by the celebrated elocutionist, Steele ; its 
principles should be familiar to all. 

We would call the attention of ihe student particularly to 
the Elementary Exercise, on the tables. This Chart is 
emphatically a " working plan,'*^ and affords a complete 
Gymnasium for the voice, giving it depth, strength, smooth- 
ness, flexibility and compass, and enabling it to perform its 
high office with that energy, beauty, variety, effect, and 
ease, of which the skilfully modulated, alone, 'are capable. 
Once get a complete command over the various functions 
of speech, and learn to apply them with discrimination and 
taste, on a few examples, and it is far more advantageous 
than much reading with careless application. 



Section 1. 

Elocution is the science of reading and speaking, and 
necessarily implies the use of the foHowing properties of 
the voice, — Quality, Force, Time, Abruptness, Pitch. 
There are multiplied combinations of species under these 
genera, which will be noticed in due order. 

By the term Quality, we mean a distinction in the kind 
of voice employed ; as rough, smooth, full, thin, slender, 
harsh, soft, musical, 6sc. Full, strong, smooth and sono- 
rous, are the most important distinctions. 

Force implies the sounds we utter are strong, weak, 
feeble, loud, soft, forcible, and faint. Force of vpice may 
be hejard at the beginning, middle, termination, and at both 
ends of a syllable. They are termed the Radical, Vanish- 
ing, Median, and Compound Stresses ; we shall, hereafter, 
treat of this function under the head of Stress and Explosion. 

Time is divided into long, short, quick, slow, rapid, 
&c. A person possessed of any skill in sounds, can per- 
ceive that a mfai, is shorter than in fate. Time, then, can 
be long or short, on the same syllable. Some are Immuta' 
hie, or short, naturally. Others are Mutable, or admit of 
either long or short time. A third class are called Indefi- 
nites, from the fact that they can be prolonged to any ex- 
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tent, without affectation, or injury to the sanctioned pronun* 
ciation. This subject will be fully discussed under the 
head of Quantity. « 

Abruptness is used to indicate the full and sudden emis* 
sion of sound, which, in some of its modifications, is heard 
on the Radical stress. Execution on the trumpet and bas- 
soon, are instances. It constitutes Explosion, and is op- 
posed to a gradual drawing out of the sound. 

Pitch, as used in the science>of music, indicates the place 
the voice occupies in the musical scale. We need not 
disunite the pitch of the singing and speaking voice, in 
investigating the subject under consideration. Let the bow 
be drawn across the strings, of a violin, and at the same 
time suffer the finger to move up or down, with a continued 
pressure, and a " mewing sound " will be heard, varying 
from gravity toacuteness, in ratio of the length of the string. 
The shorter the string, the more acute the sound. Thi» 
movement, or slide, is termed *^ Concrete.^^ Let a person 
accused of doing an act, ask with a strong spirit of interro- 
gation, " did you say it was I did it ?" — and the voice will 
assume on I the movement described. 

Now let the bow be drawn, holding the finger station nry, 
at certain distances, and there will be breaks in the former 
concrete slide, which will display the " Discrete " move- 
ment. A distinguished writer illustrates the two move- 
ments, by a ladder, in which the rails represent the con- 
crete, and the rounds the discrete. The sounds of the 
piano-forte are discrete ; those of the violin may be either ; 
the human voice, also, executes both. 

The sounds in the Musical Scale are 7 in number, and 
discrete in their movement. The space between any two 
notes, is called an interval; that between the first and 
second, and second and third, are tones. The interval be- 
tween the third and fourth, is but half the space of a tone» 
and is called a semitone. The spaces between the fourth 
and fif\h, fifth and sixth, sixth and seventh, are tones ; from 
seventh to eighth is a semitone ; the whole is called the 
Natural or Diatonic Scale. 

Concrete Melody will be used to express the pitch of 
the slides, either in their ascent or descent ; and Discrete 
Melody the pitch of different words, with reference to 
each other. Radical Pitch means the place in the scale 
occupied by the beginning of a syllable or word, in distinc- 
tion from the place occupied by the vanishing movement. 
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AH speaking is either concrete or discrete, and the regula- 
tion of the voice according to these movements, constitutes 
Intonation. 

The Kep Note^ is that pitch with which we commence a 
discourse, and regulates the modulation of the voice in all 
succeeding notes. The pitch with which we should com- 
mence, will vary with circumstances. We may consider 
it under three heads, high, middle, and low. The speaker, 
in ordinary discourse, should commence with the middle, 
and reserve the low for cadence, monotone and orotund, 
and as his subject increases in spirit and energy, the pitch 
will naturally rise with it Public speakers and readers are 
not sufficiently particular in this respect. Gracchus, whose 
stormy eloquencci" arrayed one half of Rome against the 
other '^ had a slave behind him when he spoke, to give the 
key note. Although these remarks would seem to commend 
themselves to the judgment of ail, and though it might be 
presumed that any who make pretensions to public speaking 
would practise them with a kind of Intuitive sagacity, yet it 
is astonishing what a '^ falling ofT'^ there is, from this very 
cause. 

Radical and Vanishing Movement. Let the student 
sound the vowel a, with prolonged quantity, and it will be 
found to commence somewhat abruptly on the first part of 
the element, and then slide concretely through the interval 
of a tone, into the sound of ee, terminating (with a con- 
stantly diminishing volume), with a delicate vanish. The 
first movement is denominated the Radical, and the second, 
the Vanishing. 

Section 2.— ARTICULATION. 

1. Articulation is the sanctioned pronunciation of the 
elements of a language ; and the basis of all good reading 
and speaking. 

2. Defective Articulation generally arises from bad hab- 
its. It is sometimes, however, the result of mal-organiza- 
tion ; a sluggish temperament also imparts a corresponding 
action to the organs of utterance, and elements are thrown 
out in a mixed and confused state. Earnestness is often 
productive of those indistinct, half-formed sounds, we so 
frequently hear in vehement and angry debate. Delicacy, 
as well as excess of vivacity, in bashful and diffident per- 
sons, is a fruitful source of the practice of hurrying over 
words, precipitating element upon element, and syllable 
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apon syllable, until the whole is melted into one confused 
mass. No one can expect to be listened to with delight, or 
even tolerated, whose articulation is indistinct. It is suffi- 
cient to those who intend to make speaking a profession, to 
know that, if they would excel, nay, attain even to medi- 
ocrity, they must master this first. Without it, all efforts 
lo become eminent, as speakers, will be idle and useless. 
To the ambitious and indomitable, those worthy of emi- 
nence, it is only necessary to say, that all they are required 
to do, to effect this, can he done. In addressing a deaf 
person, those unacquainted raise the pitchy but the friend 
»ims at being very distinct in his enunciation, bringing out 
distinctly every element. The suffrage of antiquity is 
mighty, and we well know what importance the ancients 
attached to a Distinct Articulation, Unaided by science, 
the aspiring Athenian resorted to speaking with pebbles in 
his mouth, and declamations by the sea-shore. Under all 
these discouraging circumstances we know his success. 
Posterity has calmly written his name among the " few, 
the immortal names that were not born to die." 

3. We have in our language about 130,000 words, 
(primitive and derivative,) and in correctly enunciating 
these, only 46 elementary sounds are used, 16 vowel, and 
the remainder consonants and combinations. 

4. The Organs of Speech are the lungs, trachea, larynx, 
glottis, tongue, palate, lips, teeth and nostrils. These or- 
gans are used in giving utterance to the above named 46 
elements. The distinct enunciation of every element de- 
mands a certain position of some of these organs. Learn, 
then, to put these instruments of speech into 46 different 
positions, with rapidity, energy and ease, and the work is 
done. 

5. Observe that the element and name are two distinct 
things. B-a-d, Let the student, in enunciating this word, 
pause before he gives the sound of a, and, by pressing the 
lips together, retracting the tongue and causing a lowing 
sound to proceed from the throat, he has the element of b. 
Now let him open his mouth and give the vowel sound of 
0, then press the tip of the tongue against the uppe» teeth, 
forcing the sound from the throat, and he has the elemen- 
tary sound of d. We give below a table of consonant 
sounds, for which we are indebted principally to Dr. Bar- 
bw. The learner is expected to perform each element 
SEPARATELY at first, endeavoring to give a ^^ concentration 
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of organic effort," by which good delivery is so much en- 
hanced. 

6. The Theory of Articulation is simple, but the student 
may be certain that the price of excellence is practice, tn- 
domitable pbactice; without this he cannot acquire that 
nerve and energy which characterize the accomplished 
speaker. The hasty utterance of colloquial execution must 
be exchanged, for that deliberate and elegant manner, 
which delivers the elements from the lips "as beautiful 

. coins, newly issued from the mint — deeply and accurately 
impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the proper 
organs, distinct, in due succession, and of due weight." 
The tables of Consonant Sounds, given for practice, will 
constitute a Gymnasium for the voice, which the learner 
will find the best possible method of developing the powers 
of Articulation. 

7. Table of Consonant Sounds* — Observe the element is 
separated from the rest of the word by a horizontal line. 
If the true elementary sound should escape the memory, as 
given by the teacher, pronounce a word in which the con- 
sonant is not silent, giving it some more quantity than is 
necessary, and the correct sound will be heard. 



TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS 

IN COMBINATION. 

in 



Bd. hdst. 

hi hid. bldst. 

hlz. hist, 
hr, 

hs. hst, 
bz. 

dl did, dlz, dlst 
dr. 
dz. 

dth. dtlis, 
fi, fid. fist. flz. 

fr 

fs.fst. 

ft.fts.ftst. 

A 

gd. gdst, 
glgld.gh.ght 



or-6'rf, pro'b'aPst. 

a*6/!e, trou'brdy tro\x-brd'st, tron-bles, 

irou'brst. 
6r>and. 
ri-65, T^b'b'st, 
pro-bes, 

can-iUe, h&n-drd^ can'dles, ton-drst, 
rfr-ove. 
dee'ds. 

brea-^A, hreei'-dths, 
/K-ame, tri./'rf, tri-JPst, trVfles. 
/r-ame. 

lau-^As, IsLU'gh'st, 
wa-ft^ ym-fts^ vrdL-ffst. 
cli'ffs. 

hmg'ged, hmg-g'd^st 
ffl'Ow, hsig'gkdy man-^/e5, maxi'-gPst. 
gr-nye. 
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g%, g$L as in pi-^5, wa-^'«^. 

jd. hed'^«rf. 

kl kid. kh. klst. un-cle, tin'cf rf, truc'Wes, truc-Ajfs/, 

kldst. truC'kFd^st 

kn, knd. knz. blac-Aren, blac-Aren'c/, hiac-kenSy blac- 

knst, kndst, ken'st^ hlac-ken'tPst 

kr. cr-oney. 

ks. kst, thin-A:s, thin-Ar's/. 

ei» sdL'cl^d, 

lb. M. Ibz. e-lbe, hu-lb'd, hwlbs. 

Id. Idz. IdsL ho-/(f, ho'lds, ho-ldst. 

If. Ifs. ^t. e-lf, e-lfs, de4ft ware. 

Ik. Ikt. Iks. Ikts. mi-ZA:, mi-lk'dy si-lksy mu-let^ mU'lcts. 

Im. Imd. Imz. e-An, whe-Zfit'eZ, whe-lnt5. 

In. fa-Zfn. 

Ip. Ips. Ipsi. he-lp, he4pSy he-/p'«l. 

Is. Ist. fyi'lse, fdL'lPst. 

U. Us. fe-lt, hsL'lts. 

h. Ivd. luz. she-he^ she-/vW, e-lves. . 

h. ' ba-Z/s. 

Ish. Isht. fi-/cA, fi-ZcA'rf. 

Uh. Uhs. hesi'lth, he^^ths. 

md. entO'fnb^d. 

mf. hu-wpA-ry. 

me. mis, atte-mp^, atte-inp^5. 

mz. mst. tombs^ entO'mb^st. 

nd. ndz. ndst. a-mZ, ba-ftcZs, se-ncPsi. 

nj. njd. m-nge^ ra-n^cZ. 

nk. nks. nkst. thi-nAr, thi-n^5, ihi-nk^st. 

nt. ntst ntz. se-nt^ wa-n^'sf, wa-n^5. 

nz. fi-ft5. 

nsh. nsht. fli-ncA, ^i-nch'd. 

nst. vfi-nc'd. 

ngd. harng'd. 

ngz. sO'Tigs. 

ngth, ngths, atre-ngih^ sire-ngths. 

pl.pld.ph.plst pZ-uck- ri^p'pledy np-phs^ xip-pPst. 

pr. pr-ay. 

ps. pst, oXx'-ps. mp-p^st. 

rb,rbd.rbz,rbst. he-rb^ ba-r6'rf, he-r6«, ba-rb'sZ, ba- 

rbdst rb'd^st. v. 

rd. rds. rdsi. ba-r<Z^ ba-r(Zs, hea-rcfsl. 

rf. rft. su-i/, wha-i/*cZ. 
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rg. rgz, 

rj. rjd. 

rk, rkt rks. rkst, 

rktst, 
rl, rid, rlz, rlst. 

rldsf. 
tm, rmd, rmz, 

rmst, rmdst, 
rn. rnd. rnt, rnz. 

mst. rndst 
rp. rpt. rps. 
rs. rst. rsts, 
ri, rts. rtsi. 
rv. rvd. rvz. 

rvst. rvtst 
rz. 

rch, rcht. 
rsh, 

rth, rtks. 
sh. sht. 

sk, skt. sks, skst 
s/. sld, 
sm. 
sn. 

sp. sps. 
St. str. sts, 
th, thd. thz, thsL 
th, thm, thr, ths, 
tl tld. th. tht, 

tldst. 
tr. 

tz, tst. 
vd. vdat. 
vL vld. viz, vlst, 

vldst, 
vn, 
vz, 
vst. 
zL zld. zlz. zlst. 

zldst, 
zm, zrnz, 
zn, znd. znz. 

znst. zndst. 
cht. 



as m 



I hur-rgh^ hn^rghs. 
ba-r^c, u-rg'd. 
ha-rA:, hsrrk^d^ Si-rcs, ba-rik's^, ba- 

rk'cPst. 
sna-r/, hu-rfrf, sna-r/5, sna-rfst, sna- 

rPd^st, 
a-mi, SL-rm^d, a-rms, a,-rm'st^ ei'rm*cPst. 

bu-r», bu-r»V, bu-m^^ u*mSj ea-m*5^, 

eei'TTi'dt'st. 
ha-rp, ha-rpV, ha-rp5. 
hea-rse, fea-r'5/, hu^rsts, 
hea-r^, hea-rfs, hu-rt^st. 
cu-r»e, cu-iVrf, cu-rves, cvHrv*st^ cu- 

rv'd^st. 
e^rrs, 

sea-rcA, sea-rcAW. 
ha-rsA. 

hea-r^A, hesi-rths. 
sA-ip, pu-s/i'd 

ma-^A, msL'sk'd^ msL-skSj msL-sk^st. 
5/-ay, ne-s-uVd, 
sffi-oke. 
5n-ail. 

sp-a, whi'Sps. 
sf-arve, 5^r-ong, bu-s/5. 
/A*ine, wrearth'd, wresi'ths, wrea-^A's^. 
^A-istle, rhy-ZAm, ZAr-ough, hea-Ms. 
lii'tle, set-tledj hai-tles, set-trst, set- 

tl^dst. 
/r-avels. 

ha-^5, comba-t'5^. 
swer-«7W, li-v^d'st, 
swi-i;e/, dri-i?«rrf, dri-vc/s, dii-verst, 

drVverd'st. 
dri'Ven. 
M'Ves 
li'v'st. 
muZ'Zle^mnz-zrd^ muz-zles^ muz-^fs^, 

muZ'Zrd'st, 
spa-5m, spsL-sms. 
pri-5(m, impri-son'cf, pri-son^, im-pri- 

son'st, impn-son'd^st. 
fet-cA'rf. 
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8. Difficult Comhinatian of Consonant Sounds. 

He was amiable, respectable, formidable j unbearable, in- 
tolerable, unmxmageable, terrible. 

Whoever heard of such aT^ocean ? 
Whoever heard of such a notion ? 

He ought to prove such a position. 

He ought to approve such a position. 

The severe^^ storm that lasts till night. 

The severest 5^orm that Isist still night. 

He is content in neither place. 

He is content in either place. 

Did you say plain, or playing cards ? 

Wastes and deserts ; waste 5and deserts. 

He could pay nobody ; he could pain nobody. 

It was the severest ^^orm of the season, but the masts 
stood through the gale. 

He s{ft)ke communicatively, disinterestedly, reasonaMy^ 
particularly, peremptorily, authoritatively, unhesitatingly, 
extemporarily and unconscionably. 

The best government of all governments in this governed 
world is a republican government. 

The heights, depths, breadths and length of the thing. 

Theopholus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand this- 
tles 'through the thick of his thumb ; if Aen Theopholus 
Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve full of 
those unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through 
the thick of his thumb, see that thou in sifting a sieve full 
of unsifted thistles, dost not thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of thy thumb. Here's a health to the 
sifting of the successful thistle sifter. 

Peter Piping Piper, the pickle picker, picked three pecks 
of pickled peppers. If then Peter Piping Piper, the pickle 
picker, picked three pecks of pickled peppers, point a pin 
to the three pecks of pickled peppers that Peter Piping Pi- 
per, the pickle picker, picked. 

When a twister, a-twisting, will twist him a twist, for 
twisting his*twist he three twines doth intwist, but if one of 
the twines of the twist do untwist, the twine that untwisteth 
untwisteth the twist. 

Six long slim slick saplings. Hereditary health helps the 
student. Right io«Bid the rough rock the ragged, raging 
rascal ran. 
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Peter Prickle Prandle, the pear picker, picked three 
pecks of prickly pears from three prickly prangly pear 
trees. If then Peter Prickle Pjrandie, the pear picker, 
picked three pecks of prickly pears from three prickly 
prangly pear trees, where are the three pecks of prickly 
pears that Peter Prickle Prandle picked from three prickly 
prangly pear trees ? 

9. There are a large class of words which a vicious 
taste has warped from their sanctioned pronunciation. For 
instance, govermuni for government ; the elementary sound 
of n heing rarely heard, and, when given, tnent usually 
slides, into munL Different, (ent) complemunt, (ment) 
amusemunt, monumunt, ardunt, excellent, for ent. Again, 
residunce, evidunce, cadunce, influence, silunce, compe- 
tunce, residence, &ic. for enee, Inhahitunt, gcntlemun, dor- 
mimt, infunt, amusemtmt, alimunt, elemunt, accidunt, im- 
pertinent, impudunt, experiment, sentiment, supplement, 
implement, continent, prominent, elegent, incumbent, de- 
velopement, student, science, indifference, endowment, im- 
potent, garment, permaimnt, deportment, president. A 
host of similar words are thus caricatured by the commu- 
nity with perfect impunity, and if the correctness of the 
pronunciation is questioned, the offender very gravely re- 
fers you to those around him, as if numbers sanctioning it 
as good usage would alter the unbending philosophy of the 
language. 

10. The e is often obscured or entirely omitted in such 
words as benevolent, decay, delicious, belief, delight, delibe- 
rate« denial, denote, denounce, denominate, &c. pronounced 
bnevolent, dcay, and so on. Again, precise, prepare, pre- 
judice, predominate, prevent, predict, precede, add a large 
class of similar words, are called prcise, prdict, &c. We 
have already spoken of e being changed into e in such words 
as the following : residence, influence, silence, impertinence, 
confluence, evidence, read as evidence, &c. 

11. Another prominent fault is the omission of o, as 
collision, content, contain, consult, consume, construct, con- 
sole, constrain, consign, consent, consider, conjecture, con- 
nect, confide, concur, condemn, conclude, conceal, com- 
press, compute, compare, compete, commemorate, compan- 
ion ; the being omitted or changed into e, thus : cempose, 
cum ply, censcience, &c. 

12. The letter e is often entirely suppressed ; strene- 
ous, ridicelous, conspiceous, angelar, particelar, regelar, 
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singular, popular, secular, articulate, accuracy, masculine, 
pronounced poplar, reglar, ridicerlous, &c. 

.13. /omitted, as certain, fountain, latin, sattn, curtain, 
mountain ; given sat-n, lat-n, 6cc. 

14. One of the most philosophical divisions of articulate 
sounds that we have ever seen, is something like the follow- 
ing: There are three divisions, called Tonics, Sub-Tori' 
icsj and Atonies, 

15. The first division embraces those sounds which dis- 
play the properties of the radical, and vanish in the most 
perfect manner. They are 12- in number, and are heard 
in the usual sounds of the separate italics, in the words ^-11, 
tf-rt, on, orXe, o-ur, i-dle, o-ld, ee-l, oo-ze, e-rr, ^nd, i»n. 

From their forming the purest and most plastic materials 
of intonation, they are called Tonic Sounds. 

The Tonic Sounds are more musical than the other ele- 
ments of the English language, are susceptible of time to 
any extent, and have a beautiful vanishing movement high^ 
ly grateful to the ear. 

16. The Sub-Tonic Sounds have similar qualities with 
the Tonic, differing only in time. They are 14 in number : 
jB-ow, d-are, ^-ive, i>-ile, 2-one, y-e, um), tA-en, a-it-vure, 
$i*ng, l-ove, m^n, no, r-un. 

If the student will tiry any of these elements, he will find 
they admit of prolongation, though not to the same extent 
as the vowel sounds. 

They are all vocal and some are aspirate. B, ng, Z, 
^> ^9 ^j gi are entirely vocal ; the remainder have an as- 
piration mixed with their vocality. 

17. The Atonic Sounds are 9 in number, and are heard 
in the following words : Ti^, m-t, har-A:,/-iv«, hi-55, A-at, 
wA-at, th'istle, TU-sh. They -are destitute of vocalily, do 
not admit of quantity, and are executed by the whispering 
current. They are the poorest materials of speech, but 
may be used in aspiration, as we shall hereafler show, with 
great effect. We shall treat of the nature of the tonic, 
sub-tonic, and atonic sounds, more fully, under the head of 
Quantity. 

Sbction 3— explosion. 

1. Explosion, an important function of voice, is heard in 
its perfection on the tonic or vowel sounds. The breath 
should be barred up, as it accumulates in the throat, and 
then suffered to burst suddenly out from behind the occluded 
part, with the highest degree offeree and abruptness possi- 
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ble. The various stresses, more particularly the radical^ 
which give so much brilliancy and energy to the voice, are 
the direct result of resolute practice on the explosive sounds. 
Coughing is an example, although the indistinctness and aspi- 
ration accompanying it, should be carefully avoided. Vowel 
sounds are the principal materials of most syllables, and 
the distinctness and fulness of all short elements, cither in 
public reading or speaking, depend upon the degree and 
power of their explosion. 

2. When the student has obtained complete command 
over the explosion of the vowel and consonant sounds, he 
has acquired one of the most important stresses. We shall 
speak of this form of emphasis, in connection with Farce of 
Voice and in the consideration of the other stresses. All 
must be familiar with the fact, that many public speakers 
fail in their vocation, for the want of Force of Voice. With 
a very few exceptions, this prevalent evil may be avoided. 
Let the student practise on the table of tonic sounds, by 
loud vociferation, in declamation and reading ; the former 
method is, however, recommended. This practice is an ex- 
cellent preparative for the orotund, — a function we shall de- 
scribe hereafter. 

3. It is not always requisite that the public speaker should 
exercise a loud tone. It is more in the quality^ than in the 
coarse, boisterous energy, exhibited by those who manifest 
a prurient desire to be thought great orators- The practice 
here recommended gives that depth, firmness and ringing 
character to intonation, which render some voices so power- 
ful and fascinating. It changes it from that meagre, minc- 
ing manner, incident to a voice originating about the lips, to 
a sonorous depth and agreeable fulness, which apparently 
originate from the chest and back part of the mouth. We 
have said the tonics afforded the best examples, yet the 
atonic and sub-tonic elements are by no means to be neg- 
lected ; indeed, from the nature of the former, (being en- 
tirely destitute of quantity,) it is the only method of giving 
them emphasis. 

4. If any one is desirous of obtaining a strong, powerful 
voice, that can be made audible in any assembly, he will 
find the method here recommended effectuaL Voices that 
are naturally feeble, by long and determined practice ma'y be- 
come impressive and forcible. Dr. Barber, a celebrated el- 
ocutionist, tells us, that Dr. Rush convinced him of his want 
of the explosive sti«sa, and that by the practice here pro- 

2 
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poeed he found himself completely successful. It only re- 
mains to warn the pupil, that by excess of exercise, at the 
first trial, he may feeLa dizzy sensation, which will disap- 
pear after repeated experiments. We give below a Table 
for elementary exercise, upon which it is expected the 
student will practise according to the following directions. 
5. " They are to be uttered with the suddenness of the 
report of fire-arms, without any apparent effort preceding 
the explosion, with a very high degree of percussive force, 
and with strength and fulness of tone.'^ 

6.— TABLE OF THE EXPLOSIVE SOUNDS. 
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Section 4.— SLIDES OF SPEECH. 

1. In colloquial language, where nature is generally un- 
tramelled, and her dictum, therefore, authority, the most su- 
perficial observer must have detected the different modifica* 
tions of the voice, as regards the slides or inflections of 
speech. These slides may be upward, dovmward or cir- 
cumflex. The latter we shall treat of under the head, of 
Waves, and confine ourselves for the present to the rising 
and falling inflections. These slides may pass concretely 
through the scale, from a semitone to an octave, according 
to the intensity of the emotion to be expressed,. The stu- 
dent has been previously referred to the radical and van- 
ishing movement, and the concrete character of the ascent 
or descent of the voice ; the principles there laid down are 
involved in the concrete Slides. The following scale, from 
Barber, will show the intervals of the different slides. The 
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intervals of a second, third, fifth and octave, are all that 
are requisite in treating of the speaking voice, and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to these in the following scale. 




2. Rising Concrete Second, — " When / arrived, they 
were there." This sentence, read in simple melody, with- 
out any stress on /except a slight quantity, will exhibit the 
rising slide of the Second, 

3. Rising Concrete Third, — '* Did he say it was /did it ?" 
Let this example be read without any emotion whatever, 
with the expectation of a simple negative, and it will con- 
stitute the rising slide of the Third, 

4. Rising Concrete Fifth, — But should the answer above 
be '* yes, he said it was you," the question might be repeat- 
ed with strong surprize and interrogative emphasis, " Did 
he say it was /?" The voice would then pass through four 
notes, and constitute the rising slide of the Fifth, 

5. Rising Concrete Eighth, — Let the same question be 
i\';>eated, " Did he say it was /," with very marked sur- 
pnze and atonishment, at the same time giving /extended 
quantity, and it will move through the slide of the Eighth, 

6. Falling Concrete Second, — "He said it was you,^^ 
Let this example be uttered without any emotion, £md the 
you will exhibit the downward slide of the Second. 

1, Falling Concrete Third, — Let the same example be 
read with the intention of conveying the antithetic meaning, 
" Yes, he said it was you^ not /," and it will display the down- 
ward slide of the Third, 

8. Falling Concrete of the Fifth and Eighth, — Let the 
denial be made with the greatest degree of energy and 
positiveness — ** Yes, yoM," and it will display the down- 
ward slide of the Fifth and Eighth, 

9. TAe Rise and Fall of the Semitone, — The smallest 
interval of the scale is the semitone. The word fre^ as 
when given in alarm, will illustrate this slide ; after utter- 
ing^-, pause an instant, and then give yer with quantity, 
and the voice will be heard to rise half a note with a plain- 
tive expression. Let the word farewell be uttered with 
a sorrowful intonation, and it will display the fall of the 
semitone. 
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10. All the ris'mg and falling slides have their appropri- 
ate expression. The rising 8th is the widest interval of 
speech, and indicates great vehemence and earnestness of 
feeling. It expresses sneering, earnest, interrogation, con- 
tempt, mirth^ raillery, &c. The following selections will 
serve to illustrate its use. 

Example 1. 
Some have sneeringly asked, are the Americans too poor to pay 
a fetp pounds on stamped paper ? > 

Example 2. 

Shyhck. — ^Monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say 
Hath a Doa money ? Is it possible 
A CUR can lend three thousand ducats t 

Example 3. 
Rush also gives-the following as a discrete rising octave. 
The voice skips from a second to an octave on all italicised 
words, except tear, which admits the concrete. 
Zounds, show me what thou'lt do ! 
"Woot weep ? wool fight f wool fast ? woot tear thyself? 

Example 4. 
Am I a Doo, that thou comest against me with staves ? 
And breathest defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign king. — Milton. 

You a king^s son? you prince of Wales! — Shakspeare. 

1 1 . Rising Concrete Fifth is used in interrogation, not 
so marked and piercing as the 8th, nor so tatne as the 3d. 
It expresses more dignity than the former and more spirit 
than the latter. 

Example 1. 

. Hath not a Jew eyesf hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensiortSy 
senses, affections, passions ? If you prick us do we not bleed ? if you 
tickle us do we not laugh f if you poison us do we not die ? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge ? 

Example 2. „ 

Hamlet. — Saw whom ? 
Horatio. — My lord, the king, your father. 
Hamlet. — The king my father ? 
Did you not speak to it ? 
Horatio. — My lord I did. 
Hamlet. — Armed say you ? 
Horatio. — Armed my lord. 
Hamlet, — From top to toe ? 
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12. Rising Concrete Second and Third are used for em- 
phasis and simple interrogation. The following will illus- 
trate both the rising and falling. 

Example 1. 

What would content you, Talent ? No ! Enterprize ? No ! Cour- 
age? No! Virtue? No! 

Would Revelation make worse parents, children, husbands or 
wives, masters or servants, friends or neighbors ? 

Example 2. 

Canst thou draw out the leviathan with a hook f Canst thou fill 
his skin with barbed iron-f 

13. The Downward Octave is used to express amaze* 
ment, positiveness and surprize. The downward fifth ex- 
presses positiveness with more dignity. The latter, when 
joined with the radical stress, is one of the most powerful 
and iiinpressive intonations that the whole nomenclature 
afibrds. 

Example 1. 
Avaunt ! 
Fly thither whence thou fled'st'j if from this hour 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear'st, 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained. 

The last example should be read with a combination of 
the radical stress and downward 5th. 

Example 2. 

Seems, Madam ! nai/j it is : I know not seems. 

Example 3. 

Ces. — 'Tis well if ye dare act upon these words. 
Cit.— We dare. 
To terms like these she has but one reply — defiance. 

14. The passionate exclamation of the vengeful ZangOy 
after having accomplished his " capable and wide revenge,'' 
demands on the italicised words tlie same combination as 
above. i 

/ Know, then, 'twas /. 

I urged Don Carlos.to resign his mistress, 
I forged the letter, I disposed the picture j 
I hated, I despised, and I destroy ! 

15. We give below a table for elementary exercise. If 
the student would become • master of that emphatic power 
possessed by ibw, a command over the downward slides^ 
let him practise diligently on these elements, as indicated 
by the scale. 

2* 
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16. I am aware that some writers on this subject have 
" given a multiplicity of rules to regulate the application of 

inflections, but they frequently admit of numerous excep- 
tions. If the pupil possesses discrimination sufficient to 
enable him to become a good reader, he will learn to ana- 
lyze for himself, and he cannot fail to see where the rising 
and falling slides are generally appropriate. Where they 
admit of doubt, or are regulated merely by taste, rules will 
not aid him. 

17. The following embraces the substance of these canons. 
1 — When words are used in contrast, the first demands the 
rising and the last the falling slide. 2 — Words used as 
pauses, denoting the sense unfinished, require the rising. 
3 — Questions that can be answered by yes or no end with 
the rising. 4 — Exclamation, command, entreaty, denunci- 
ation, and like sentiments, generally have the falling. The 
falling is also used in succession and repetition. 5 — The 
last pause but one in a sentence usually has the rising in- ^ 
flection. 

Sectton 5.— waves OF THE VOICE. 

1. When the voice rises and falls, or falls and rises, at 
one effort, it constitutes what is called the Single Wave, 

2. If the voice rise and fall, and rise again, or vice-versa, 
' on the same syllable, it exhibits the Double Wave. If there 

are more than three constituents or parts, it is designated 
by the Continued Wave. 

3. These three waves are subdivided into eqital^ unequal^ 
direct and inverted^ direct unequal^ and inverted unequal. 
If the voice rise and fall through the same interval, the 
movement is termed an Equal Wave. When it rises firsts 
and then falls equally, it is the Direct Equal Wave. When 
it falls first, and then rises equal ly^ it is the Inverted Equal 
Wave, 

4. When the upward and downward movement are un^ 
equal, it is called an Unequal Wave, If it rises first, aod 
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then falls unequally, it is a Direct Unequal Wave ; but if it 
fall and then rise through a greater interval, it is denomina- 
ted an Inverted Unequal Wave. 

5. The functions of voice we have described were known 
to the ancients, and are treated of in modem works on elo- 
cution as circumflexes ; we cannot digress now, to point out 
the numerous examples in our great poets in the majestic 
drama, where the idea can never be given but by the varied 
slides we have pointed out ; but when we consider that the 
** wave is a very frequent element in expression, and per- 
forms high offices in speech,^^ and reflect on the facility our 
full nomenclature gives us, and its advantage over the mea- 
gre circumflex, we cannot but feel willing to enter zealous- 
ly into Its multifarious and somewhat complicated divisions. 

6. In addition to the divisions already made, the wave 
admits of variations in its intensity ; it may have an inter- 
val of the semitone, second, third, fifth and octave, precise- 
ly similar to the concrete slides, as illustrated by the Scale. 

7; The wave of an octave is generally used in sarcasm, 
mockery, hypothetical and ironical expression. The wave 
direct of th^jPi/iA, implies earnest interrogation — inverted, 
admiration and surprize. The wave of the Second is used 
more frequently than either of the others. It gives a cer- 
tain august composure and dignified serenity, more com- 
patible with personal dignity than the expression of the 
other kindred waves of more intensity. Much of the church 
service might be read with the drift of this wave. The wave 
of the Semitone is used correctly in all sorrowful and plain- 
tive subjects. 

8. We are well aware there are some who possess an 
ear so delicate, a perception so acute, and a judgment so 
discriminating, that they contrive, when conscious of error, 
to correct themselves, and become good readers and speak- 
ers without recognizing, perhaps, the principles here laid 
down, although they unconsciously follow them. " But 
how shall he find out or preserve his way, who searches 
for right without knowing what is torong ; and who copies 
both the faults and merits of an individual example, instead 
of marching forth under the direction of well-devised pre- 
cepts, to gather excellence by discriminative selections. It 
is to such persons that a development of the accidents of 
speech becomes indispensible." 

9, By some peculiar power of inflection, the Chinese 
make the same word give different meanings, simply by 
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different intonations. Ya<t for instance, may mean sir or 
harsCy and another word is used for stupid, wall, book, 
goose, God, &c. up to six or seven different significations 
Prom the significant character of the wave, it may be pre- 
sumed that its use among this nation '^ is carried to a per- 
fection that it might be gratifying to the connoisseur and 
amateur of delicate sounds'^ to investigate. 

Examples. 
10. — Direct and Inverted Waves of the Second. 
Be wise Xjo-day, 'tis madness to defer. 
Let the word day^ in this example, be uttered with long 
quantity, with a downward inflection at the close, and with- 
out any other emphasis, and the movement of the voice 
will display the equal wave of the second. The word haU^ 
in the following, will illustrate the same : 
HaUy holy light ! 
I come to bury CsBsar, not to praise him. 
Read this sentence with quantity on praise^ and it will 
exhibit the inverted wave of the second. 

11. — Direct and Inverted Wave of the Third, 
He is my friend, not yimrs. 
Let this example be read with extended quantity on my 
and yours^ and it will exhibit the direct wave of the third 
on my an J the inverted on yours. 

12. — Direct and Inverted Wave of the Fifth and Eighth 
If the same sentence is repeated with great positiveness 
and more intense emphasis, and with more quantity on my 
ar.d yoursy it will give the direct and inverted wave of the 
5th and 8th 

13. — D^ict and Inverted Wave of the Semitone. 
Oh, sailor hoy^ sailor hoy, peace t^ thy sovl. 
This example furnishes the wave inverted on Joy, and 
direct on soul 

14. — Unequal Direct Wave, 
But, Sir, we are told we should discuss this question with calmness 
and composure. I am called upon to surrender my birthright and my 
honor, and I am told I should be calm and conCposed. National pride ! 
Independence of our country ! These, we are told by the ministers, 
are only vulgar topics, fitted for the meridian of the mob, but unwor- 
thy to be mentioned in such an enlightened assembly as this. They 
are trinkets and gewgaws, fitted to catch the fancy of childish and un. 
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thinking people^ but utterly unirorthy the consideratioii of this house, 
or of the matured xmderstandijig of the noble lord who condescends to in- 
struct it. 

15. Unequal Inverted Wave. 

Example 1. 

They tell t« to be moderate ; but they, they are to revel in profu- 
sion. 

Example 2. 

We are very weak and footishj but theyj forsooth, are wise and 
learned. 

The words we and they are inverted, while weak^ foolish^ 
wise and learned are direct. 

16. — Promiscuous Examples, 
How dared he cross that river ? Oh ! but \i& paused upon the brink. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitiouSf and Brutus is an h^morabk man. 
Ges. — Take it as it is. 
Thy skill will be the greater if thou hit'st it. 

Tell. — True — I did not think of tfiat — I wonder 
I did not think of that. 
They tell us, sir, we are weaky unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary. 

But if a man were present now at a field of slaughter, 
and were to inquire for what they were fighting — ^^FighU 
ing /" would be the answer; "they are not fighting, tbey 
are pausing,'*'^ Why is that man expiring? why is that 
other writhing with agony .^ what means this implacable 
fury } the answer must be — 

You are quite rorongy «V, you deceive yourself ; they are not fighting ; 
do not disturb them ; they are merely pausing '. This man is not expiring 
with agony ; that man is not dead ; he is only pausing ! Lord Iie§> 
youy sir, they are not angry with one another ! They have now no cause 
of quarrel J but their country thinks there should be a pause. All that you 
seCy siry is nothing like fighting ; there is no harmy nor cruelty y nor bloodshed 
in it whatever ; it is nothing more than a political pause ! It is merely 
to try an experiment ; to see whether Bonaparte roUl not behave himself 
better than heretofore ; and in the meantime we have agreed to pause in 
pure friendship. 

The above sarcastic rejoinder of Fox, requires an appli- 
cation of the unequal wave throughout. 




Section 6.— FORCE OF VOICE. 
1. Force of Voice is a generic term, and is more gener- 
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ally displayed under the various stresses Force may 6e 
heard on words or sentences ; in the one case it would con- 
stitute emphasis, £ind in the other " drift." The stresses 
we are ahout to consider have their peculiar significations ; 
they, as with all other functions we have enumerated, can- 
not he used indiscriminately. Nature ha<s her own appro- 
priate language. Anger, revenge, ferocity, hate, secrecy, 
joy, terror and melancholy all have their different forms of 
expression. The object of Elocution is to hoid the mirror 
up to nature, and in every instance to give the natural lan- 
guage of passioUr 

2. Rush enumerates six stresses ; for practical purposes 
it will be only necessary to notice four : the Radical, the 
Median, the Vanishing and the Compound. 

3. 1st. Stress may be exhibited on the beginning of a 
syllable by an abrupt explosion or smart percussion. 2d. It 
may commence witii a natural key, swell as it advances 
toward the middle, and then diminish to a delicate vanish. 
8d. It may also commence gradually, expand as it swells 
onward, and terminate with a marked and sudden explo- 
sion. 4th. The radical and vanish may be supposed to be 
joined, the two stresses being at opposite extremities, and 
they will display the fourth function. In the order they 
have been described, we have — 1. the Radical: 2. the Me- 
dian : 3. the Vanishing : and 4. the Compound, 

Section 7.— RADICAL STRESS, ^m 

1. If a vowel is explqded with great energy, and made 
to burst suddenly on the ear like the report of a cannon or 
a blast from a trumpet, and is then extended, being suffered 
to decrease gradually, (as represented in the diagram,^ un- 
til it terminates in silence, we shall have a display ot this 
property of voice. It resembles Explosion, already des- 
cribed, although the latter function is destitute of the van- 
ishing movement which marks the former. 

2. This stress is characterized by a high degree of force, 
and is a symbol of great energy of feeling. Few public 
speakers or readers, without previous practice, are able to 
give it properly. Immediately prior to the effort, there 
seems to be a gathering of the breath in the larynx, and 
the accumulation bursts suddenly out without any previous 
effort. It can be executed most powerfully on the tonic or 
vowel sounds, and, for elementary practice, at first, such 
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should be chosen. After these are^ mastered, it would be 
well to practise on' sub-tonics and atonies, as it contributes 
greatly to the brilliancy of articulation. In fact, the aton- 
ies, from their peculiar construction, admit but slightly of 
any other power, and this is the only method by which they 
can r«ally be rendered emphatic. 

It may be necessary to caution the student against throw- 
ing the stress on one element exclusively, as this is a very 
prevalent fault. Each constituent of the syllable should 
receive its appropriate part, 

3. The Radical Stress can be exhibited on indefinites, 
mutable and immutable syllables; can be applied to the 
beginning of a wave, from a second up to an octave, and 
to rising and falling slides in any part of the scale. This 
stress is employed in expressing most of the higher pas- 
sions, such as anger^ wrath^ ^age^ and iheir various modifi- 
cations ; it is also appropriate to positiveness, command^ au' 
thority^ courage^ extUtatioUy joy, &c. ; indeed, where there 
is great energy requisite, or violent expression of feeling, it 
will be found an efficient agent of speech. 

Example 1. — Command and Authority. 

, Arouse there ! Ho ! take spear and sroord, 

Attack the murderer of your lord. 
Princes! Potentates! Warriors! 
Awake ! arise ! or be forever fallen 1 
Strike till the last armed foe expires, 
Strike for your o/tars and your /res, 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land. 

Once more unto the breachj dear friends, once more, 
Or close the mall up with our English dead. . 

In the last example, the words close, wall and dead re- 
quire extended quantity, with a downward slide. 

Example 2. — Anger. 

Hence ! home, you idle creatures, set you homej 

You hhcks, you stones, you roorse than senseless things. 

Begone and leave me ! Begone, I say. 
Back toothy j??/mshment 
' False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings. 

Away ! wouldst thou corrupt me, me oji old Castilian ! 

Example 3. — Courage. 
Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on ! 
Up, comrades, up ! In Rokeby halls 
Ne'er be it said our courage faUs. 
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Example 4. — Positiveness, 

I tell you, if, circumstanced as you arej you pass this act, it will be 
a nullity, and that no man in Ireland will be found to obey it. 

The war is inevitable, and let it come. I repeat it, sir — let it come. 
We mxxsX. fight. I repeat it, sir — ^we must fight. 

For practice on this stress, the student is referred to the 
tables of Consonants and Vowels, sounds in Explosion 
and Slides, &c. 

Section 8.— MEDIAN STRESS. ^SS^ 

1. This stress is heard on long syllables or indefinites, - 
and cannot be exhibited with any efiect on the short ele- 
ments or immutables. Pronounce slowly the word **'HaiP 
with extended time, let the voice swell as it approaches the 
middle and diminish at the close, and you will have a spe- 
cimen of this property of speech. 

2. It is somewhat analogous to the swell in |nusic, with 
this difierence — the swell continues generally on the same 
pitch, while the median stress is executed on the rising and 
falling concretes ; it may also be used on the waves, tremu- 
lous scale, semitone, and in fine as an auxiliary to many 

' kinds of expression in which atonic elements do not too 
largely enter. " Thus, if the median stress is laid on the 
semitone, it gives force to its plaintiveness ; if on the down- 
ward concrete, it adds to the degree of its wonder or pos- 
itiveness ; if on the rising third or fifth or octave, it sharp- 
ens the spirit of interrogation." There is nothing violent 
in its use ; in this respect it differs materially from the de- 
nouncing radical or irritable vanish, by enforcing speech 
with dignity and stateliness. 

3. '' It is most appropriate to dignified subjects ; to words 
which convey awful warning, smooth insinuation, reveren- 
tial awe, sublime exultation, the lofty but chastised emo- 
tions of personal and religious veneration, of sober enthusi- 
asm, joy, hope and surprize." Deep pathos, sorrow, peni- 
tence, and all plaintive sentiments require it, in conjunction 
with the semitone. Its more frequent use should be in the 
pulpit, where I as a substitute, we have a disagreeable sing- 
song tone. Actors of eminence possess it in a high degree, 
and with skilful management it performs high offices in re- 
citation. " Britain's great mistress of the voice" possessed 
it to a wonderful extent. Dr. Rush gives us her voice as 
the " mirror of poetic feeling" and the " great model of 
ideal elocution." 
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4. Let the student practise on the table under the head of 
Quantity ; let every word be given again and again, until 
the mastery over this ".moving power" is. complete. 

Example 1. 

Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day 

When thelowlands shall meet thee in battle array. 

Example 2. 
Again I ruam you, do not dare to lay your hand on the Constitution. 

Example 3. 

That soldier, mark me, is a num. 

HaU, happy spirit ! haUy favored of the Lord ! Hail, deliverer of 
my soul ! ?um to the world of eternal glory. 

Example 4. 
Cit. — ^What can we do ? we are unarmed and weak. 
Ces. — But Strang in your good cause ! Oh, ye are strong if ye 
would know your strength. 

Yourselves you may extinguish, but parliament you cannot extin- 
guish. 

Dr. Barber has the following, as illustrative of this stress ; 
it will be understood that the italicbed words are intended 
as the examples. 

Horatio. — ^He was a goodly king. 
Hamlet. — He was a man. 

Oh swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. 
And Nathan said unto David, thou art the man. 

Section 9.— VANISHING STRESS. ^ 

1. Force is frequently applied at the termination of syl- 
lables as well as at the commencement and middle. If ^e 
student will take one of the long vowels, and carry it con- 
cretely through a 3d or 5th, and at the conclusion give it a 
sudden jerk or explosion, he will have a display of the van^ 
ishing stress. It is necessary to remember the distinction 
between the vanishing stress and movement ; in the former 
there is at the termination a violent jerk, with increased 
volume of voice, while in the latter there is a delicate 
drawing out of the volume, until *' sound and silence meet" 

2. The hiccough is a good example of this stress, and it 
is distinctly marked in the passionate sobbing of children. The 
Irish people employ it on most words in every sentence ; 
they use it generally on a wave of the second, heard, of 

3 
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course, on the latter part, and constituting what is generally 
called the ^^ Irish jerk^ It has been observed that the Rad- 
ical stress is best adapted to rapid utterance ; this stress, on 
the contrary, for a full development of its power, demands 
more time. In this respect it resembles somewhat the Me- 
dian, though it is destitute of the grace and dignity that 
characterize the latter. It may be practised on all the 
vowel sounds or tonics, and also on most of the sub-tonics^ 
or those whieb admit of quantity. 

3. In my experience as a teacher of Elocution, I have 
observed a disposition in the pupil to " overstep the modes- 
ty of nature^' in the application of this function of the 
voice. In elementary exercise it may be well to be some- 
what ultra, but in reducing to practice,^ the pupil should 
** use all gently," and in this, as in all others, in the " tem- 
pest, torrent and whirlwind of his passion beget a tem- 
perance that will give it smoothness." 

4. It is appropriate to eager haste^ irritahle interroga" 
tiauj impatient ardors peevishness, fretftdnesSy complaint, 
and all kindred emotions. 

Example 1. 

Art thou that traitor Angel ? art thou he 
"Who first broke peace in Heaven ? 

Example 2* 

AU my pretty ones ? 
Did you aay ail ! O, heli-kite— <rf/ ? 
What, (dl my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 

Example 3. 
Shall you tell me this, and must I be so very a slave as not to repel 
it?— jBwme^ 

Example 4. 

Batdshed from Rome ? who says this ? 
Who'll prove it at his peril on my head ? 

Example 5. 

Cassiiis. — / an itching palm ? 

Brutus. — Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must / give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall / be frighted when a m^man stares ? 

Must /budge? 
Must / observe you ? Must Z stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? 

Cassius. ^^Chastisement ! 
O! yeG^dit yeChds! must I wdure ail this! 
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Section 10.— COMPOUND STRESS. 

We have seen that Forc€ may be applied to the com- 
meDcernent, middle and termination of a syllable ; there 
seems to be yet another form ; by using the radical at the 
beginning and the full vanishing at the end, wo can get a 
<;orrect idea of this stress. On short syllables this power 
cannot be distinguished from tlie vanishing, but on long 
quantity, or on the wave, it may be made very conspicu- 
ous ; in the latter case, the final effort is heard on the last 
<;onstituent. Rush mentions the shake in music as a beau- 
tiful exemplification of the alternate radical and vanish, 
but owing to the narrow interval of the scale its peculiar 
<5haracteristic cannot be easily detected. He observes, 
'^ the Compound Stress is by no means an agreeable mode 
of force. There is a snappishness in its intonation, which 
should always be avoided by a good reader, except on those 
rare occasions that especially call lor the peculiarity of its 
-expression." The following examples are adduced by Dr. 
Rush. 

Example 1. 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight — the foe at hand 
Whoia fled we thought, will save us long pursuit 
This day. 

Example 2. 
Post thou come here to nhim 1 
To outface me by leaping in her grave ? 

Section 11.— QUANTITY OR TIME. 

1. In our remarks on this subject. Quantity^ Time^ and 
Prolongation, are to be considered synonymous terms. 
Long and short will indicate the time of elements and 
syllables; and quick and slow will designate an ^' aggregate 
of words " or sentences. In the commencement, we find 
it necessary to remind the student, tliat the application of 
Quantity^ must never caricature the sanctioned pronuncia- 
tion of syllables. Some wotrds admit of almost indefinite 
time, while others are fixed or immutahle. 

2. They may be divided into 3 classes. 1st, those of 
short quantity ; 2d, those Aat are some longer, but nearly 
immutable ; and 3d, those which may be prolonged to any 
extent. Most of those syllables that end with an atonic^ 
belong to \hejlrst class. The following are examples : Aaf, 
eat^ sitjfat^ rate^ dip, cup, lack, &c. 
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If you attempt to prolong these words, the pronunciation 
will be found to be affected and deformed. These are 
called Immutable syllables. 

3. The second class comprise those syllables, where sub- 
tonic and atonic, are joined with tonic sounds. These 
admit of some quantity, according to the elements used in 
their formation. Grate^ Mafe^ What, Conviction^ &c. are 
examples. Their quantity, however, is limited, and any 
effort to undue prolongation gives a disgusting drawl. 

4. In the third class, are enumerated those syllables 
which terminate with tonic or sub-tonic elements. Rush, 
however, excepts 5, d, g, but by much effort, the student 
will find he can give these sounds much time. Tiie 3d 
class may be prolonged above all others, and, in fact, admit 
of quantity to any extent, without, in the slightest degree, 
affecting the acknowledged pronunciation, or producing that 
disagreeable drawl, which results from a similar attempt on 
immutables ; they are, therefore, styled Indefinites, 

5. The last class are among 'the most effective elements 
in speech, and the requisite power to enunciate them pro- 
perly is by no means possessed by all speakers. Our 
colloquial habits, though not destitute of force and beauty, 
generally employ short syllables. The intelligent reader 
will mark the difference between this time^ and a note in 
song. This demands the concrete and vanishing movement. 
The foUowii^g are examples of Indefinite syllables. Hail^ 
star, arm^ day^ war^ roll, &c. 

6. Take the above words, and speak them sljort, at first, 
then increase the time more and more at each successive 
effort, and they will produce a fine effect on the ear, en- 
tirely destitute of any thing like drawl. Extended quantity 
necessarily implies a use of the wave, with the gradual van- 
ishing volume of the voice (vanishing movement). 

7. Unskilful speakers, having ascertained the impressive 
power of time, as an agent in oratory, are prone to use it 
indiscriminately on vowels and consonants ; we will, there- 
fore, point out the peculiarities of the consonant sounds, 
in which the student will recognize the atonic and sub-tonic 
elements. 

8. P, jS, and JST, have no time, and therefore never give 
the emphasis of quantity to words. They are limited in 
their pitch, destitute of vocality, and do not allow of the 
concrete movement ; cu-j9, ^-a-<, Ar-ic-A:, are examples. 

9. There are 7 consonants, called aspirations, that may 
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be prolonged, but being nearly destitute of vocality, and 
produced by the " whispering current of breath," ai«e to be 
rendered short as possible, without obscuring the true enon- 
elation. The italicised, in the following, are specimens. 
^'ft pu-^A, ^A-istle, u^A-eat, A-ome, «-o. 

10. B, D, G, as heard in fr-ow, d-me^ ^-one, are suscep- 
tible of less time than ^ m, n, and ng^ hea^rd in Z-ord, tn^n^ 
«-ine, r-uin, and so-n^. The latter are vocal without oc* 
ohision, and when in proper combinations, display the grace 
of time with much efiect. The vocality of some of the ele* 
mentd depends upon their location in the syllable. Th^ rA, 
«?, yy v^ and %^ may be classed as vocal aspirates ; v and z 
admit of considerable time. 

11. This has to do with rhetoric ; Bush gives some emi- 
nent instances, where the sentiment evidently requires 
quantity, to give a full display of the real meaning ; but the 
syllables on which this significant power should be exercised, 
are composed of or end mostly with atonic sounds, and con- 
sequently are limited in their deration ; constituting imrau* 
tables. Satan addresses Gabriel thus : 

Not that I less endure^ or shrink from pain, 
Jhsulting angel ! Well thou knowest I stood 
Thy fiercest, when in battle to thv aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made all speed, 
And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. 
Again, 

Whose easier business were to serve the Lord, 
High up in heaven, with songs to hymn his throne, 
At practised distances to cringe, noi/gA*. 

12. In the first example, " suit " ought to be an indefinite 
quantity, to give the expression its full power ; but being 
an immutable, it cannot be prolonged sufficiently to indicate 
the " pride, reproach, and complaint," which Satan is in- 
tended to convey. The last, offers the same objection. 
The quotation below, is adduced ' by the same writer. 

"Oh name, 
O sacred name of faithfulness profaned. 
Faithful to whom ! to thy rebeUious crew, 
Army of FiendSjfit body Xofit head J* 

13. These last examples are all immutables, and ex' 
elude the time of the wave, so necessary to give that 
polished sarcasm and unleavened scorn, the sentiment so 
palpably demands. 

14. We would call the attention of the student to TVme, 
as all-essential to the good reader and speaJser. We can- 

3* 
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not now enumerate all the important uses to which it can 
be applied, but the pupil may rest assured, that he cannot 
execute the high office of public speaking, the pathos of 
poetry, or the " majesty of the Drama," without a complete 
command over this powerful agent of oratory. 

15. Dr. Rush thus speaks of the quantity of one of the 
most scientific and accomplished actresses, the histrionic art 
has ever boasted. 

** From the finely governed and varied quantities of Mrs. 
SiddonSy I first learned, by beautiful and impressive demon- 
stration, that the English language possesses similar, if not 
equal resources with the Greek and Latin, in this depart- 
ment of the luxury of speech ; and I thus found myself 
indebted to the Stage, for the opening of that source 'of 
poetical and oratorical pleasure, which the more' solemn 
pretences, and the hack instructions of a College, either 
knew not or disregarded. It was whilst listening to the re- 
citation of this surpassing actress, that I felt the want of 
that elementary instruction, which would have enabled me 
to see through the whole of her excellence. I could not 
avoid, however, learning from her instinctive example what 
the appointed elders of my education should have taught 
me — that one of the most important means of expressive 
intonation, consists in the extended time of utterance.'''* 
We need not remark on the high character of the testimony. 
Let the following tables and examples be diligently prac- 
tised upon, swelling and prolonging the vowel sounds to the 
extent of the voice, yet preserving carefully the true pro- 
nunciation and character of the syllables. 



QUANTITY. 



/ 

sea 

roll 

hail 

thou 

wave 

mar 

now 



brow 


law 


fire 


time 


draw 


vile 


gold 


day 


morn 


moon 


war 


tame 


100 


hall 


spire 


cat- 


nay 


raise 


name 


star 


away 


praise 


are 


all 


thee 


one 


flow 


spare 


sole 


deal 


lo 


more 


on 


ray 


my 


turn 


arm 


lord 


oh 


no 


thee 


rhyme 


isle 


hum 


save 


hole 


is 


saw 



air 

knell 

seems 



16. — Example 1. 



Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy forever dwells. 
Infernal world. 
Wo ! to the traitor, mo ! 



Hail, horrors ! hail, 
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.Example 2. 

Heaven and earth will witness, 

If Rome must fall J that we are innocent ! 

Hail, holy light. Or of the eternal co-etejrnal beam. 

Woy mo, mo, to the inhabitants of the earth. 

Eoll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll. 

Example 3. 

To thee, cherubim and seraphim continually do cry 
, Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Sabaoth ! 

Because the Father, to whom, in Heaven supreme, 

Kingdom, and pomer, and glory appertain, 

Hath honored me, according to His will. 

wretched state ! Oh bosom, black as death ! 

Oh limed soul ; that struggling to be free 

Art more engaged ! He§, angels ! Make assay ! 

Bom, stubborn knees ; and heart, with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 

Ml may be well. 

The stars shall fade ama^, the sim himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
But t?iou shalt flourish in immortal youth -, 
Unhurt amid the mar of elements, 
The mreck of matter and the crush of morlds. 

/The sublimity of the sentiment in the last example, re- 
quires tjuantity throughout. The Lord's Prayer, Byron's 
Address to the Ocean, and all pathetic, solemn and dig- 
nified subjects, require quantity, in conjunction with the 
Median stress. 

Section 12.— PLAINTIVE NESS OF SPEECH. 

1. Let any of the vowel sounds be uttered with a mourn- 
ful expression, and extended quantity, and we shall have a 
display of the property of the voice set at the head of this 
section. In passing the interval from the 3d to 4th and 7th 
to 8th, in the musical scale, which are semitones, this 
peculiar symbol of pathos and tenderness may be heard. 
It is used in all the intervals, from a second up to the 
octave, but is most effective with a low pitch. 

2. The plaintive character is obtained by the concrete 
movement. All syllables, whether indefinites, mutables 
or immutables, admit its application, though in different 
degrees, and when used in connection with long quantity, 
it assumes the form of the wave. In practice, the expres- 
sion of the semitone may be demanded on a single word or 
49entence, or it may be heard through the entire section of 
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discourse. It is rarely heard, however, on detached sylla- 
bles, but, from its nature, is distributed over the whole drill 
of discourse ; it is then denominated Chromatic Melody. 

3. This function of the voice is often heard in the form 
of the wave direct and inverted. In the latter, it is proba- 
bly one of the most significant symbols of speech that the 
whole nomenclature affords. 

4. The Semitonic or Plaintive Expression^ is used in 
penitence, disappointment, complaint, fatigue, supplication, 
fondness, love,pily, condolence, commiseration, mercy, com- 
passion, peevishness, impatience, contrition, repining, cha^ 
grin, vexation, grief, sorrow, pain, &c. 

Example 1. — Commiseration, 
Oh, sailor boy, wo to thy dream of delight, 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss : 
Where now is the picture thy fancy touched bright, 
Thy parent's fond pressure aifd love's honied kiss ! 

Example 2. — Complaint, 

Is this the region, this the soil, the clime 

That we must change for Heaven ? this mournful gloom 

For that celestial light ? 

Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy forever dwells. 

Example 3. — Sorrow, 

My Mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
I heard the bell tolled on thy funeral day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nurs'ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

5. The last example should be read witl^ a very conspic- 
uous semitonic expression, and the whole poem (Cowper's 
Address to his Mother^s Picture,) is a beautiful example for 
the application of this important power of speech. 

Example 4. — Supplication, 

Forsake me not thus, Adam ! Witness Heaven, 
What love sincere, and reverence, in my heart 
I bear thee. 

Eve " ended weeping," and the whole of her pathetic 
supplication to Adam is replete with tenderness and love. 
Stay^ jailor, stay, and hear my woe ! 
She IS not mad who kneels to thee -, 
For what I'm now, too well I know, 
And what I was and what should be. 
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Oh my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom, — would to God I 
had died for thee, Oh Absalom, my son, my son. 

OtkeUo. — Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction j had He rained 
All kinds of sores, and shame, on my tare head, 
Steeped me in poverty to the very Ups ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes j 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience ; but, alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow, unmoving finger at, — 
! O ! ! 

6. The majestic passion of the despairing Moor, who has 
'* loved not wisely but too well," calls for the highest effort 
of a manly and dignified semitone ; care is requisite that 
the expression does not degenerate into a puerile whine. 
Milton's " Lycidas," and " II Penseroso," should be read 
with this tone ; also " Gertrude of Wyoming," " Lament of * 
the Swiss Minstrel," and King David's lament over his 
son. 

Section 13.— TREMOR OF VOICE. 

1 . This property of the voice consists in rapid iterations^ 
or tittles made in the glottis, as heard in laughing and cry* 
ing. It is also heard in the gurgling of the throat and 
neighing' of horses. The mutes, (k, p, t,) and aspirates, 
will not allow its application. It may be made on one pitch, 
or on the ascending and descending slides and waves, from 
a semitone to an octave. The student will endeavor to 
make the intervals between the consecutive tittles as small 
as possible ; each iteration will consist of a distinct radical 
and rapid concrete movement. 

2. If the pupil, in practice, find it difiicult to execute the 
tremor, let him attempt to laugh, and it will be heard with 
tittles of wide intervals ; let him continue the exercise, 
avoiding, as far as possible, the coarseness at first mani- 
fested, making the tittles as numerous and distinct as may 
be, and he will soon find it at his command. When he 
makes a practical application on words or sentences, let him 
distribute it over every element in the syllable, according to 
their respective capacities of time. Many, on the first trial, 
will probably find themselves inadequate to a qorrect exe- 
cution of this brilliant characteristic of emotion. Let such 
take the Tables of Alphabetical Elements, and attempt a 
tremulous movement, by either laughing or crying them 
out. When thev have succeeded in this, let them exercise 
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on the table under quantity, at all the different pitches their 
compass of voice will allow, and if they belong to that class 
of resolute spirits, that carve out a road where one is not 
furnished, they will acquire a function of speech, that every 
reader and speaker should have at his command. 

3. The tremor unites with the other powers of voice in 
the expression of pity^ enhancing sorrow^ derision^ mirth^ 
joy J exultation^ scorn^ and distress. 

Example 1. — Sorrow. 

And now, farewell ! 'Tis hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee — 
And thy dark sin ! Oh ! I could drink the cup, 
If from this wo its bitterness had won thee ! 
May God have called thee like a wanderer home, 
My erring Absalom. 

4. The tremor may be heard on the words in italics, and 
the remainder may be read with the semitone. 

Example 2. — Exultation. 

(Zanga^y^WhYf this is well — ^why this is blow for blow. 

Where are you ? Crown me, shadow me with laurels. 

Ye spirits that delight in just revenge ! 

Let Europe and her pallid sons go weep ; 

Let Afric and her hundred thrones rejoice t 

Ohf my dear countrymen, look down and see 

How I bestride your prostrate conqueror ! 

I tread on haughty Spain and all her kings. 

5. This passionate and triumphant exclamation of the 
exulting Moor oyer Alonzo, after having settled the " great 
account ^twixt him and vengeance," is a beautiful instance 
of the expression of the tremor. The last line has the 
tremulous movement throughout. 

ExAMPLe 3, 

Most glorious night, 
Thou wert not made for slumber ! 
Now, new, my soul, consummeXe all. 

(Falstajf.) — ril not march through Coventry, that^s jiaty 
No eyes have seen such scarecrows. 

Thou glonoxis mirror. 
The last two examples are from Barber's Grammar ; the 
first requires a continual tremor. 

6. The function we have considered should be used with 
great discrimination, as it lies on the ^^ extreme of emotion." 
Common Melody does not require it. It is appropriately 
used in impassioned oratory^ drama, and higher flights of 
poetry. 
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7. The *' Beggar's Petition," is an example, and may be 
read with a mixture of the plaintive and tremor. The 
tenth book of " Paradise Lost," where Eve implores Adam 
not to forsake her, illustrates the same emphasis. 

Section 14.— TRANSITION. 

1. *' The ear has its green as well as the eye ;" and to what 
can you attribute the fascination and pathos of song, but to 
the endless variety which the precise terms and full no- 
menclature of the science of music afford ? Transition 
must depend on the character of the sentiments to be ex- 
pressed ; in ordinary discourse, they would be temperate, 
but where energy and high passion were embodied, they 
would be more marked. Hence the absolute necessity of 
power and compass of voice to enable the speaker to 
ascend above the key note^ for marked surprize, interroga- 
tion, &c., and below, for the purpose of cadence and the 
expressive power of the orotund. In order, then, to employ 
transition with effect, the student should have complete 
command of his voice at any pitch in the scale. This can 
be said of but few speakers, and the reason they do not 
vary their voice from that disgusting monotone so prevalent 
at the bar, forum and pulpit, may be found, not always 
from, a want of correct perception, but from their inability 
to do it with grace and ease. 

2. Every new train of thought requires a corresponding 
transition of the voice, and a speaker of moderate powers 
can chain an audience by a skilful and judicious use of this 
alone. Let the learner, then, take examples and read them 
yfiXh force oi voice at all pitches, and practise perseveringly 
on the elementary tables. 

3. — " Be copy, now, to men of grosser blood." 

Let the reader take the above line and read it on a low 
f^lch, and their raise the pitch, without increasing the loud- 
ness of the voice. Again, let him read it on a pitch of 3 
or 4, in a voice scarcely audible, and increase in loudness 
at each successive effort, but carefully preserving the same 
position in the scale, and he will soon discover his deficiency 
in compass of voice. I have had many individuals in my 
classes whose voices were firm and solid at the key note, 
but at any distance, above or below it, were beyond their 
command. 

4. The fiicilitiefi afforded for transition, are as numerous 
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as the terms in our vocabulary. They are afforded by the 
radical, vanishing, compound and median stresses, by the 
rising and falling inflection at all pitches, by the numerous 
classes of waves, by change in quality of voice, by changing 
the quantity from quick to slow, by low and loud, by tre- 
mor, aspirate, orotund, falsette and plaintive expression. 
These, and numerous other properties, can be so combined 
by the graceful elocutionist, as to completely set at defiance 
anything like anticipating the tone of the speaker. Few 
seem to be aware of the mastery an orator can acquire 
over his audience by a discriminating use of Transition. 

Example 1. 

An hour passed on — the Turk awoke ; 
I That bright dream was his last j 
[ He woke to hear his sentry shriek, 



High with j 
rod. stress. 



Rapid. 



Radical 
stress. 



\ To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! 

He woke to die midst flame and smoke, 
("And shout and groan and sabre-stroke, 
I And death shots falling thick and fast, 
I As lightning from the mountain cloud ; 
\^ And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band. 

(Strike — till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires. 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, ' 
God and your native land. 

Example 2. 

SBut hark ! That heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echoes would repeat. 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Radical. -{ Arm^ arm^ it is — it is the cannon* s opening roar. 
' Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
Plamtive. And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
^ Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ! 

5. We intend, hereafter, to treat of this subject more 
fully ; and, in a second part, to form a complete notation 
of signs, or Rhetorical Key. 

Section 15.— ASPIRATION. 

1. Aspiration is heard on the elements /, sk^ «, <A, wh, 
ch^ and c soft, but it may be heard on all the consonant and 
vowel sounds, by whispering them out; those we have 
nientioned, however, are eminently susceptible of it It 
has no vocal qualities, and cannot be heard very distinctly 
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in a large audience ; yet, nevertheless, it has a peculiar 
power of expression, that no other principle will supply. 
This will seem more plausihle to the reader, when he con- 
siders that the interjections^ in all languages^ require its 
application. 

2. The aspiration may be spread over whole sentences, 
or be confined to words and syllables. It is a function that 
does not admit of much compass, but is limited iii its pitch. 
It is heard correctly in sentiments of mysterious secrecy^ 
deep anger ^ sneering contempt^ loathing scom^ violent rage^ 
intense curiosity^ overwhelming surprite^ extreme terror and 
horror^ — hissing is an instance. 

3. It will rarely be necessary in common melody, byt 
impassioned drama and tragedy afford numerous instances. 

Example 1. — Terrhr. 

Macbeth. — Methought I heard a voice cry, sleep m more, 
Macbeth does murder sleep, . 

Lady Macb. — ^What do you mean ? 

Macbeth, — Still it cried, Sleep no more ! to aU the house ; 

Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ! Macbeth shall sleep no more ! ! 

Example 2. — Horror, 

Macduff. —O horror ! horror ! horror ! Tongue, nor heart, 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee ! 
Afodke ! awake ! Banquo ! Banqao ! 
Our royal master's murder'd. 

Example 3. — Fear, 

iVfocJe^A.— Ptythee, see there ! behold ! look ! lo! how say you ? 
Avaunt, and quit my sight ! Let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

Hence, horrible shadow, 
Unreal mockery, hence ! 

Example 4. 

Hamiet, — Angels and ministers of grace, defend us f 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 
Bring with the© airs from heaven, or blasts firom hell ! 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable ! 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee ; I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane ; O, answer me ! 

Or, whispering with white lips, the foe, they cams, they come ! 

4 
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Section 16,— THE OROTUND. 

1. It was a beauti^l aphorism of the Greeks, that good 
things are difficult. It may fairly be questioned if this 
adage be universally true, yet it appears to be peculiarly 
verified, by the subject under consideration. When a per- 
son does not possess a natural Orotund (which is rarely 
the case), it can, in almost every instance, be acquired. 
We speak advisedly, from experience and observation ; but 
the price of high excellence will be — effort, 

2. The characteristics of this voice are fulness^ depth, 
strength, smoothness and sonorousness. Its advantages over 
the common voice consist in its being ^more musical, round- 
er, possessing more vocality, and, when once acquired, more 
completely at the command of the speaker ; it is appropriate 
to epic and tragic reading, and " the only voice capable of 
fulJUling the majesty of Milton and Shakspeare.'*'* 

3. We have seen that the tonic sounds have their origin 
in the back part of the mouth ; this, " bounded below by the 
root of the tongue, above by the commencement of the 
palate, behind by the posterior of the throat, and on 
the sides by the angles of the jaw,^^ seems to be the loca- 
tion of the orotund. Let a person cough out one of the 
tonic elements with abruptness and force, and then, by re- 
peated efforts, divest it of the aspiration and huskiness inci- 
dent to it, and it will be found to possess a clear, resonant 
or ringing character. 

4. Let him, then, dispense with the abruptness, and give 
quantity, by forcing a strong current of air against the bony 
arch of the palate, and he will have a display of this ele- 
gant and dignified form of speech. For example, take the 
word " ha," and first whisper it with a force, then give it 
vocality, combined with great explosive power, endeavoring 
to deepen the sound at each successive effort — then sud- 
denly change " ha " for a, o, or *, with extended quantity, 
and the full, unmixed orotund will be heard, deep, clear, 
full and sonorous. 

5. The student will remember that this voice is not to be 
attempted in public speaking, until he has acquired a per- 
fect command of it, and he may be able to execute it on the 
elements, when he would fail in a sentence ; the reason is 
obvious. In order to acquire this pre-eminent power, (and 
we repeat, all can do it,) let all the vowel sounds be ex- 
ploded with great energy and violence, with the mouth 
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extended, and the tongue drawn back and pressed down ; 
let them have quantity, and in the efibrt, "throw all the 
breath from the chest that is practicable, maJcing the sound 
as deep and hollow as possible. This exercise will produce 
dizziness, at first ; when this happens, let the pupil desist, 
and a few efforts will remove the difficulty. To those who 
may be infidel on this subject, we say, try it ; it, at least, 
is the most effectual way of exercising and disciplining the 
voice, and giving that stateliness, dignity, depth and power, 
which should be at the command of every man who pre- 
tends to address public assemblies. It is, also, a most sig- 
nificant and brilliant function in Transition. 

Examples of the Orotund. 

Example 1. 

6. When the British armies traversed the Cam^tic, they did not 
see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed beast 
of any description, whatever. One dead uniform silence reigned over 
the whole region. 

Example 2. 

Ah ! who art. thou whose voice I hear ? 
/ am the grave ! 

Example 3. 

Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy forever dwells. Hail, horrors ! Hail, 
Infernal world ! And thou, profoundest hellf 
■ Receive thy new possessor ! 

7. The last example is an eminent instance, and "requires 
the full power and majesty of the orotund. The Arch 
Fiend laments the loss of Heaven, in " all the dignity of 
fell despair," and in the wild, unearthly play of his tremen- 
dous passion, he reaches forth his daring arm to grasp the 
sceptre of infernal rule, and ' place HelFs diadem on his 
thunder-blasted brow. 

Gutttjral Voice. 

8. This sound is made on the atonic and sub-tonic ele- 
ments, xand is marked by a harsh grating vibration, and al- 
ways mingled, more or less, with aspiration. It expresses 
contempt, disgust, execration, loathing, scorn and anger. 
It is used in dramatic reading, with the intonation of the 
wave. 

Examples. 
How like a fawning publican he looks^ 
I hate him, for he is a christian. 
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Hate, 

If I can catch him once upon .the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

Cursed be my tribe if I forgive him. 

TSmon, — ^Warr'st thou against Athens ? 

Aldbiades, — ^Ay! Timon, and have, cause. 

TSmon. — ^The gods confound them all i' thy conquest ; and 
Thee after, when thou hast conquered ! 

Swear against objects, 
Put armor on thine ears, and on thine eyes ; 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, nor maids, nor babes, 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments, bleeding. 
Shall pierce a jot ; and, thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself ! Speak not, be gone. 

Execration, 

Whence these chains ? 
Whence the vile death, which I may meet this moment ? 
Whence this dishonor, but from thee, thou false one ! 



03=* The student will perceive ibat (he limits of the above Chart will not 
allow the Author to present any thing more than a Sj'nopsis of the Science 
of Elocution. For a more full development of the rules, and exercises in 
Articulation, Pronunciation, Gesture, &c., reference is made to the valuable 
Elocutionary Series, consisting of three works, by Wh. Rossell, published 
by Jerks & Palmer, Boston, and to be had of jhem, through the Book- 
sellers, or of tha Author of this Chart, comprising — 

1st. LESSONS IN ENUNCIATION— comprising a course of Elemen- 
tary Exercises, and a statement of common errors in articulation, with the 
rules of correct usage in pronunciation ; to which is added an Apnendix. 
containing rules and exercises on the mode cif enunciation required for pub- 
lic reading and speaking. 1 vol. 18mo — price 20 cts. 

2d. RUDIMENTS OF GESTURE— comprising illustrations of com- 
mon faults in attitude and action, 2d edition, improved, with fifty-six Engra- 
vings; to which is added an Appendix, designed for practical exercises in 
declamation, consisting of a debate on the character of Julius Coesar, by 
James Sheridan Knowles. I vol. 12mo— price 62 cts. 

3d. EXERCISES IN ELOCUTION— exemplifying the Rules and Prin- 
ciples of the A rl of Reading, containing chapters on Inflexion, Emphasis, Pau- 
ses, Tones of Alodulation, Cadence, Reading of Poetry, with miscellaneous 
exercises and suggestions for Practice, &c. &c. 1 vol. 12 mo., bound — 
price 87 cents. 
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